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INCONSTANCY. 

Against the curtained pane, beloved, 

The snow beats thick and fast, 
The wild wind's sorrowful refrain 

Is telling of the past — 
And in the old familiar chair, 

Beside the hearth-fire's glow, 
I sit and sing the tender air 

You loved so long ago. 

Ah, often since the springs, beloved, 

Have bloomed above your rest, 
I breathe the sweet old song that sings 

Itself within my breast — 
As children, in the cheerless days 

When winter darkly lowers, 
Retrace the garden's sodden ways, 

And talk of last year's flowers. 

It never seemed to you, beloved, 

When we walked hand in hand, 
Amid the sunshine and the dew 

Of youth's enchanted land, — 
It never seemed to you or me 

That I could sing or smile 
If you were lying silently 

Within your grave the while. 

We thought we could not live, beloved, 

If we were torn apart — 
That earth would have no more to give 

To either stricken heart ; — 
Alas, the change that time has wrought ! 

Your grave has held you long, 
And in a home where you are. not, 

I sing the dear old song ! 

Do you look back to me, beloved, 

From,o : ut3?our happy sphere, 
And deem me false, that I can be 

Alive, and you not here ? 
Death does not always bring its balm 

To every aching ill — 
Life may outlast its dearest charm, 

And heart-break does not kill. 

It would have been the same, beloved, 

Had I been first to die — 
Another love had worn your name, 

More dear, perchance, than I ; 
Ah, after all these weary years, 

Would you more constant be ? 
And would you drop these bitter tears, 

And sing the song for me ? 

— Elizabeth Alters Allen. 



INTERLUDES. 



The Nelson girls, visiting Mrs. Jackson, at Lam- 
mas, were talking in their own room after tea. 

" I must say," remarked Caroline, the elder, " that I 
continue to be agreeably surprised. What is it that 
throws such a delightful glamour over everything? " 

" The presence of two men," replied Amelia ; " they 
add flavor to the toast, tone to the song of birds, to 
the buzz of bees, and color to the flowers. That's 
the glamour." 

" You see we never looked for another gentleman ; 
Mr. Lorribard has been home but a short time." 

" Well let us make hay as long as the grass grows 
under our feet," said Amelia, turning to the window 
to watch the robins hopping over the lawn. Lam- 
mas was an old place, half farm, half country seat. 
The grounds were full of beautiful trees — poplars, 
willows, and elms ; there were crooked paths, and 
straight paths, bordered and shaded by them. It 
was occupied by John Jackson ; his second wife ; her 
baby ; Alexander, his son ; and his half-brother, Lor- 
ribard. The family atmosphere appeared to the Nel- 
son girls like the surroundings — harmonious, tranquil, 
fixed. Who could think of struggle and vicissitude 
here ? The family at this moment were together in 
the common parlor. Lorribard was reading, and had 
come to this passage : " Year after year we watch pa- 
tiently in a dungeon," when bang fell some heavy 
article overhead in the girls' room. He shut his 
book, and exclaimed : 

" Confound all strangers within our gates ! " 

Alexander thought his remark a cool one, consider- 
ing that he had himself arrived so lately after years 
of unaccountable absence. 

" Strangers, nunky," he said, aloud. " Do you still 
consider Miss Caroline a stranger? If her feet do 



not follow you her eyes do ; she considers you a 
curiosity; — a mystery." 

"Just so," added Mrs. Jackson. "Folks are curi- 
ous about you, Lorribard. Were you a pirate, or a 
missionary? they ask." 

Lorribard reddened, but was silent. 

" Sally," remarked Mr. Jackson, " would have 'em 
invited here all because Alec must needs fall over the 
stump of one of Nelson's trees and sprain his ankle. 
Just like you, Sally, to give a week's hospitality for a 
bottle of liniment." 

"Just so," said Sally again, while undressing her 
baby, which performance Mr. Jackson contemplated 
with the benevolent air of a proprietor. "What 
could Georgy's mamma do, when young ladies come 
along in a chay, and stop at my gate, in their admira- 
tion of my trees, and my vines, and my lovely veran- 
dah, and cry, ' What a lovely child ! ' and ' How we 
would like to sketch the chimneys and the balus- 
trade ! ' and so I ask them to stop a week." 

Lorribard rose up, and muttering "Stuff and non- 
sense," crossed the hall. But Sally, with all her non- 
sense, made herself necessary to him. When he 
came one day, and repossessed himself of his old 
place, without any stir or explanation, she followed 
his cue, and waited upon him as ' if he had. always 
been the fixture he appeared to be. When her hus- 
band told her that Lorribard was a man of means, 
she secretly bestowed it upon, her own boy; for 
Alexander was the heir of Lammas. She had reason 
for believing that Lorribard would never marry. 
Alexander followed him shortly, and took his place 
on the verandah. There was a decided contrast be- 
tween the two. Lorribard was tall, pale, weather- 
beaten from a sea life, and wearing that peculiar, 
steadfast, out-looking expression incidental to men 
who have led an islolated, adventurous life. He was 
handsome, and did not care about being so. With 
Alexander, his junior by twenty years, it was differ- 
ent; he knew his blue eyes and fair curling hair 
were beautiful. But beauty and all, Alexander was 
bright and graceful — always determined to have a 
good time, and keep things moving. One was all 
repose ; the other all unrest and impulse. The smell 
of Alexander's segar floated up to the window, and 
Amelia said: 

" Ugly robins, over-estimated worm-eaters, you are 
too stupid to be watched. Shall we go down, Car- 
rie ? " 

" After the bear, in his secret lair ? " 

" Or young sphinx, through his lively jinks ? " 

"Alec is no sphinx, whatever Lorribard may be. 
By the way, shall we stay for the pic-nic ? If you wish 
it, I am willing, Amelia." 

" Devoted creature ! yes ; I don't mind uniting 
sponge cake and scenery. How will the indifferent 
Lorribard endure such frivolities? By the way, do 
you get on at all with him ? I observed that you were 
interested last night, when he was talking to you." 

"Tropics — he talks well about the tropics." 

" Did he own up about slaves, or opium ? " 

" Oh, Amelia, — for shame ! Why you fairly beamed 
upon him after dinner to-day when we were on the 
lawn. I declare Alec and I felt in the way." 

" Indeed''; are the motes out of your eyes that you 
can see the beams in mine? Let me think — oh, it 
was the Northwest Passage he spoke of; he was elo- 
quent on the subject." . - 

So the innocent sisters went down, having at- 
tempted to play the hypocrite with each other. They 
were both interested in Lorribard, and each wished 
to believe in the indifference of the other toward him. 
He threw his segar away, when he heard them com- 
ing, and Alexander met them at the door. 

"The air is extremely close, Mr. Lorribard," said 
Caroline, affably. 

" Sultry," added Amelia. " Who next on weather ? " 

"The swallows are skimming the pool like mad. 
How is that for off-hand ? " said. Lorribard, with un- 
expected spirit. 

" How do you know? " asked Caroline. 

" Because he knows that a tempest is coming," 
cried Alexander, " and my remark is that the baro- 
meter is falling. Is anybody to be frightened ? " 

"I am," declared Caroline. "I inherit fear; but 
Amelia is stronger minded. I generally feel the at- 
mosphere of a storm." 

" I have been noticing your escape, Carrie," said 
Amelia. " I saw the clouds an hour ago ; what can 
be the reason ? " 

A curious look was exchanged which Lorribard 
happened to intercept, and which roused his observa- 
tion. Caroline looked obstinate, and Amelia haughty. 



But how beautiful she was, he then discovered, — 
certainly one of the handsomest women he had ever 
seen. Pshaw ! she was a mere girl ; and what had he- 
to do with a girl's beauty ? All chance had for ever 
gone out of his life for beauty and its possession. 
Still he continued to look at her, and grow strangely 
conscious ; a hundred thoughts and associations 
buzzed about and stung him. "Has Helen Bradley 
forgotten me ? Am I to remember her again ? " he 
thought. 

" The elements are about to wage a fearful war," 
whined Alec, in a piteous voice. " Nature stands 
aghast at her own devastating capacity. Let us sit 
upon the ground, and tell strange stories of disas- 
trous storms. Nunky, here is your chance. Come, 
reveal now your adventures, — which you have never 
done." 

" Don't make an ass of yourself," growled Lorri- 
bard, starting, and looking as if he had come from a 
long distance. 

"Do tell us something," urged Caroline; "the 
time will pass more quickly." 

" And the clouds, too,"- said Amelia, kindly, and 
looking affectionately at her; and Lorribard again felt : 
a new pang. 

"Clouds," cried Mrs. Jackson, rushing in. "The 
pigs are squealing terribly, the fowls are fluttering 
over the barn yard, and the cows, huddle together 
with big eyes. Strange how dumb creatures feel, and 
show their feelings, too." 

"The dumb can show feeling," repeated Amelia, 
absently. 

"The dumb can feel," said Lorribard softly, at her, 
ear. She looked at him in surprise. Was the light- 
ning flashing through the room ? His face was full 
of light ; there was a new ardor in his eyes, which she 
seemed to feel burn in her own. That was a supreme 
moment, when one being was entirely absorbed by 
the other — yet both ignorant of it. 

"I have been in such a scene before," he said — 
"and heard those words. Were you here ten years 
ago?" 

Caroline interrupted him. 

" I do not hear thunder yet," she said. Alec looked ;; 
queerly at Lorribard. 

" Let us try music, and exorcise the demon of thej 
storm ; come, Miss Caroline." 

She declined. The thunder now growled in the: 
distance, and she hid herself in a corner of the sofa, i 
and Amelia stepped out by the window. Lorribard \ 
followed her, and Alec watched them as he sat by l 
Caroline. A terrific peal of thunder broke over the 
roof, which made Caroline whimper. Amelia and 
Lorribard enjoyed the storm. The lightning plowed 
the air, and the wind lashed the trees on the lawn. 

" I see that you like this," said Lorribard. 

"Yes. * Do you smell the bruised leaves? The; 
trees fight against their imprisonment — how they^j 
protest ! " 

He was thinking how well she looked amid the J 
wild commotion. 

" So queenly," he answered. 

The embarrassment brought him to himself. He; 
laughed, and said, " Really, I was meditating a com- 
pliment ; I am so rusty that I confuse you." 

" Compliments are foolish — unworthy such a scene. < 
I feel like conversing with you frankly." 

" Agreed ; suppose, too, that we have been over- 
taken by the storm while traveling in a strange \ 
country." 

He drew near her, and he felt as if they were apart 
from all the world. 

" Begin, please." 

" Well, all at once, I feel there are things in heaven 
and earth, undreamt of in any girl's philosophy, and 
I believe you are the cause. Pray tell me, why you 
should have any influence over me ? " 

Her hand was resting on the railing; he lightly 
placed his own upon it: like a flower that turns to 
the sun her palm turned to his. , 

" The world forgetting, by the world forgot," 
described her sensation. A tremendous peal crashed 
over the house, and Caroline screamed so that 
Amelia ran in to her, and begged her to go to her 
room. That event was the finale of the storm. When 
Caroline had fallen asleep, Amelia went down stairs • 
again. The frogs and crickets lifted up their voices 
refreshed, the rain-drops made music in the leaves; 
and the air was sweetwith wet flowers. It was moon- - 
light, too. Lorribard sat on the verandah, and Alec 
groaned inwardly. 

"This should be my moon," he thought. "Let 
him feast on his past — the light of long ago." 
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With determination he grounded a chair for him- 
self and Amelia, humming so between his teeth that 
Lorribard divined his feeling, and after a little chat 
quietly walked down the lawn. Amelia grew peevish 
at once — asked what time it was, and if Alec did not 
think it was growing damp. 

"It is early, and the air is as dry as a bone," he 
answered, curtly; "are you tired of the scene you 
thought so fine a moment ago ? " 

" By no means." 

" Do you like Lammas? " 

" Very much. Where has- Mr. Lorribard gone ? " 

" Not having the eyes of a cat, I am not able to 
answer." 

" I am sure that he has had some strange experi- 
ences." 

" We do not ask him for his story, as he prefers not 
to tell it; some woman, of course." 

" Yes ; and such a man does not easily forget, or 
lose, the one woman in his life." 

"Yet, nunky is not to be despised. The longer 
you know him, the more you will like him." 

"Indeed! As you say — he is quite agreeable, as 
you say — when he is not disagreeable." 

He tried to change the subject, but she persisted 
in talking about him till he grew irritable ; then she 
bade him a good-night. Usually the sisters had a 
conversation on the events of the day ; but to-night 
they were silent a long time. At last Caroline asked 
Amelia if she was awake. 

"Wide as an owl, dear." 

"Isn't Alec Jackson nice ? " 

" Indeed, he is." 

" Do you know that 1 have discovered his fondness 
for you ? " 

" Have you ? " And here Amelia yawned fearfully. 

" Mercy, I thought you were not sleepy." 

" I shall be, if you trot out Alec." 

" How absurd you are ! What could you expect 
more ? " 

" Lorribard ! " It was as if a thunderbolt fell. 

"Nonsense, Milly, — for once leave off your co- 
quetry. You are in my way. Lorribard might be 
left for me, I think." 

Caroline burst into tears, reproaching Amelia, and 
declaring herself most miserable, — with no reason 
but that Amelia stood in her way. 

"Go to sleep," said Amelia, at last. "You shall 
have him, if — you can get him." 

" He may .be managed and taught, — if you would 
leave the field clear. And pray why should I not be 
his teacher? " 

Alec's couch was also a thorny one that night. He 
wondered if the storm had not electrified their hearts. 
He had not been sure till now that he was madly in 
love with Amelia ; but have her he must, or die with 
a broken heart. A miserable suspicion tormented 
him, that she did not value him as he wished ; but 
why did she show off to nunky, if she did not wish 
to tantalize him ? A sudden resolve took possession 
of him ; — he could put Lorribard's generosity to the 
test ! Without any set plans he carried out this re- 
solve. The next morning, as Lorribard went to the 
verandah, he followed him. 

" The grass must be mown ; bring out the scythe, 
Alec." 

" Other fish to fry." 

" Have you caught them yet ? " 

" Unless you have." 

" Get out ; what ails you ? Do you want to impale 
me? You look so." 

"Now, nunky, see, — your fishing days are over. 
But can you sympathize with a young fellow? " 

" Have you got the measles ? " 

"Epidemic of youth — bad — of the Amelia type." 
Lorribard, in spite of his self-command, reddened. 
" You could not do better ! A most suitable match, 
certainly — on one side." 

Alec brightened ; somehow he had anticipated op- 
position. 

" It would be impossible not to praise her superior- 
ity, though." And here Alec thought it poor policy 
to praise her. "Caroline is an excellent girl — a 
very winning one, I might say." 

" Say it to her — why don't you — and win." 
" I am glad you approve," said Alec. 
" I don't approve. What do you say to me as a 
rival ? " and Lorribard walked off. Alec stood per- 
plexed a moment, but concluded to think it a good 
joke. Lorribard opened the gate, meaning to pass 

out, but Caroline and Amelia were coming in. Car- 
oline cried, " Come back, and help us make bou- 
quets." 



He made no reply, and, looking up, she discovered 
that he and Amelia were gazing at each other. 

"How you stare," she said. "What's my thought 
like ? Amelia, I am sure you do not hate him enough 
to put him out of countenance." 

"1 am asking myself," he said, quietly, " if she can 
put me in countenance." 

She knew by his knitted forehead that he was dis- 
turbed, and felt she was the cause. But for Caroline, 
she would have answered him as her heart dictated. 
His influence from the beginning stripped away that 
panoply of evasion, resistance, and concealment worn 
by her sex under such circumstances. That " maiden 
delicacy" which so afflicts a girl when she is asked to 
name the wedding day, that she pleads for delay, with 
tears and tremblings, Amelia did not feel. She was 
read}' to say to Lorribard : " If you expect it, I do love 
you ; and am yours, to be and to do what you wish." 

" Do go back, Mr. Lorribard," urged Caroline. 

" Excuse me, 1 am afraid if I should touch the flow- 
ers, every petal. would drop. Alec is yonder; he is 
the man for posies." And Lorribard passed on. 

" I don't care for the rubbish," said Caroline, throw- 
ing the flowers on the verandah. "You and Mr. 
Alec may make them up, while I rest in my room ; 
my head aches." And the artful young lady slipped 
away ; but not in the direction of her own room. 
Alec looked at Amelia meaningly, and Amelia was 
angry with herself at the blush which she knew be- 
trayed her. " Involuntary tell-tales will come," he 
said. "A blush, a tear, or a smile, make the bridge 
for us to cross over to that which we might not be 
able to reach otherwise. I am going to cross mine 
now." 

Amelia attempted to raise the fancy above his per- 
sonal intention. 

"And did you ever imagine that the rainbow was 
a bridge in ether, and that spirits travel over it ? One 
might traverse the great chasm in Orion that way ! " 

" I am not imaginative, but hopeful ; and if mine 
carries me well over " — 

"Trot on," said Amelia, impatiently; "don't make 
it a suspension bridge." 

" Your thought was as mine, and its suggestion as 
pleasing." 

" I never guess conundrums." 

" Would it not be a happy thing to restore a man's 
youth ? I perceive your sister might do that for my 
uncle. You cannot disapprove. Surely he is not to 
be despised. I can vouch for him." 

If a look could knock a man down, Alec would 
have been rolling from the verandah steps that very 
moment. She made no reply, but wove a little faster 
on the wreath. There was that in Alec's voice and 
manner, unseen, but felt, like a rising gale, which 
made her soul prophetic. She tried to rouse herself, 
and prevent what was threatened. 

"There; is not my wreath handsome?" holding it 
up. 

" Yes, like yourself, and you have wreathed your- 
self round my heart, Amelia." 

From above, where Georgy was with his mother, 
there fell, at this auspicious moment, his little wheel- 
barrow, full of toys. As they clattered on the steps, 
he screamed with delight. 

" It's only baby," called Mrs. Jackson. 

" I wish she would throw baby down, too," said 
Amelia, trying not to laugh. " I love babies ; all my 
love is for babies." 

"None for me?" asked Alec. "Give me a little 
now, and afterward all will come. Lammas is mine, 
and you like it. We are young ; have been educated 
with the same principles and habits ; our friends and 
neighbors are mutual. Why may not life be fair for 
us, Milly? I will make it so." 

It was an undeniably good offer. She foolishly ran 
over a list of girls, thinking every one of them would 
jump at it. She was so still that he moved toward 
her, and took her hand ; its touch recalled her. She 
knew that it was not possible for her to grow to love 
him. But to say "No" — how hard, when the tears 
stood in his beautiful blue eyes. She looked down 
the lawn, praying for Lorribard, and there he was, 
slouching up the path leisurely ! 

"A tower of strength," she cried, clasping her 
hands. And Alec knew his fate. For a moment he 
felt justified in his impulse to make a comparison be- 
tween Lorribard and himself; to tell her of Lorri- 
bard's engagement with a woman who was still in their 
neighborhood ; this was all he knew. But what right 
had Lorribard to steal Amelia's love ! The tempta- 
tion happily passed. Lorribard, like Mephistopheles 
in the garden, appeared, and disappeared ; but he 



saw Alec kiss Amelia's hand, — the seal of that 
which might have been, and was not, — and a sudden 
fact stood revealed to him. 

"All amusement ends," said Amelia, sadly. "We 
don't go back, as a rule, to happiness ; but to the old 
ways of duty and work. I shall set apart this delight- 
ful visit as a bit of bright mosaic, for the black back- 
ground of my present." 

"No brightness for me! A buried episode don't 
amount to much in a man's life. Why give it up ? I 
believe I may learn to make life agree with your ideal, 
though you have given me evidence of being strangely 
visionary." 

It struck Amelia, while he spoke, how much he 
and Caroline were alike. Their theory of love was a 
plan ; and what a pity that they should not carry it 
out together. With a sense of relief the)' saw a car- 
riage at the gate. 

"John Bell," said Alec, at last. " He will be at your 
chariot wheels in no time." 

" I hope so." 

At once the verandah was all astir ; the family, 
including the dogs, were there, and Mr. Bell was 
delightfully at home. 

"Two young ladies," he whispered Alec, "and so 
stunning! I did not expect — that 'ere Amelia is 
Byronic — one of Beauty's daughters, and no mistake. 
Are you done for? " 

Alec shook his head. 

" Your nautical relative, Monsieur Lorribard — 
there's something thoroughbred about him, too. Can 
he fork over much in the way of brads ? " 

" Get out, Bell," said Alec. 

Mr. Bell was so animated that he attracted the 
regards of the impassive Sally. After complimenting 
her about Lammas, he concluded with the blunder- 
ing remark, that he supposed she would not be wil- 
ling to die anywhere else. She gave a loud nervous 
laugh, and left hastily, with some remark about get- 
ting the pic-nic baskets ready. Caroline followed her 
into the kitchen. 

" I am so little used to company," said Mrs. Jack- 
son, " that I am soon upset. But it was queer to 
mention Lammas so, when any day my husband may 
be obliged to take another home." 

" I have heard about the will ; but Alec must marry 
some one who will keep you here." 

" You know somebody ? " 

" I do ; I think he worships the ground my sister 
treads on. Somehow, I am sorry to say it — she is 
disposed to trifle with her opportunities. She is so 
fitty that she imagines she likes Mr. Lorribard." 

" Oh," exclaimed Mrs. Jackson, with a penetrating 
look which confused Caroline. " But he is no mar- 
rying man. Helen Bradley took what value there 
was out of his heart ten years ago ; and it is my 
opinion he does not wish to disturb that organ again. 
She lives only two or three miles from us, and he has 
not seen her since he came home two months ago." 

Caroline was glad to hear something that would 
separate Lorribard and Amelia, for she knew, or 
thought she knew, her sister's pride ; but, if this was 
the case, where were her own hopes ? If Alec and 
Amelia could only be persuaded to accept each other, 
the hereafters would settle themselves. 

" Of course, that affair is decided," she said. " Mr. 
Lorribard is a proud man. His pride makes him 
blind." 

"I am not so sure about that," answered Mrs. 
Jackson. "We don't know, dear, what a day may 
bring forth — or a pic-nic; the longer I live, the 
more twisted things seem to me. Never saw such a 
world." 

The party started across the fields on their way to 
the pool— the site of the pic-nic. As they turned 
into a narrow wood road, fresh wheel-ruts were ob- 
served, and Mr. Jackson made a remark that fell like 
a bombshell upon Mrs. Jackson. 

" By the way, Lorribard, we shall meet another 
party, for I saw Jonas Bradley ride by an hour ago, 
with Helen, and a strange lady." 

Mrs. Jackson stopped suddenly, and stared at Lor- 
ribard. 

"What of it?" cried Mr. Bell. "I see more than 
one monarch of the woods ahead. Will a party inter- 
fere with us ? " 

" By no means," answered Lorribard. " Sally, have 
you come out to-day to let your wits go wool-gather- 
ing ? " 

" Sally, push on," ordered her husband, "or I shall 
never take you out on a pic-nic again." 

The grove was reached at last, and Mr. Bell's de- 
light was contagious. Tall pines stood round a little 
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pool, which was rimmed with pure white saifd and 
flowering bushes. The baskets were placed on the 
bank which rose above the pool upon a thick carpet 
of red needles, soft and dry. The sun sparkled on the 
blue ripples of the pool, and the green tree-tops 
waved softly under the blue sky. At first a general 
desire for exploration animated the party. Bell and 
Mr. Jackson searched for a boat to fish with ; Mrs. 
Jackson and her servant hunted up bits of board, for 
a table. Alec hovered about Amelia, who very much 
wished to be let alone. Caroline stepped hither and 
thither, according to the movements of Lombard, 
who, perceiving this fact, threw himself at the foot 
of a tree — lighted a segar, and, 
as he smoked it, contemplated 
the sky over his head with so 
resolute an air, that Caroline did 
not venture to disturb him, but 
went to the shore to look after 
the boat. Lorribard waited for 
Fate to come to him, not of his 
seeking, whatever it might be. 
He knew he should see Helen 
Bradley, the girl who returned 
him his freedom ten years ago, 
because he would leave Lam- 
mas, and carve his own fortune, 
independent of his half-broth- 
er's aid. Within a few hours 
new feelings had stirred old 
ones ; now his heart beat with 
hope, now with regret. He 
feared to own how dear Amelia 
was, and feared to discover that 
Helen might prove dearer once 
more. Then he remembered 
Alec. Why, indeed, should he 
interfere with an affectionate, 
honest-hearted young fellow — 
so sincerely in love with one, a 
proper mate for him ? No ; of 
himself, he would not utter a 
word to decide his destiny, 
either with Helen or Amelia. 
He tried to picture a restored 
happiness — that was in vain. 
Well, if destiny should bring 
Amelia to him — with what 
awful gratitude would he give 
himself to her ! In spite of 
his calmness, he was moved. 
The spirits of the air peeping 
through the leafy boughs knew 
that his dark eyes were full of 
sacred tears — the tears of re- 
nunciation, pure affection, and, 
perhaps, of self-pity. As he 
pulled his hat further over his 
brow, Amelia no longer resisted 
her impulse to go to him. So 
far as the pestering Alec would 
leave her to a thought, she, too, 
was in the testing crucible, and 
love was purifying her nature. 
There was much in the story of 
his past life, then, and it was not 
over. She knew it, as well as if 
it had been told her, that the 
woman he loved, or had loved, 
was - near them at this moment ; 
and she wished to give him her 
sympathy. As she turned from 
Alec, he said, irritably, " Nunky 
is dreaming about old times, I 
fancy — Helen of Troy. He 
isn't a dreamer, though. He's a 
regular old Trojan trump, ain't he ? — cast-iron man ? " 

"I wish he would talk with me; — I'm going to 
try." 

" I see you are," he answered sullenly, strolling off. 

" A great deal for your thoughts, Mr. Lorribard," 
she said, taking a seat beside him on the ground. He 
pushed up his hat, and looked so merely kind that 
her heart sunk within her. 

" I believe, if we lived under the trees, between the 
clean bare earth and the pure sky, that we should be 
much more honest with ourselves, and with others, 
too," he said. " I should like to spend the summer 
here." 

" Let me have some of your new honesty," she 
asked, smiling. He rose and looked about him ; 
only Mrs. Jackson, Georgy, and the servant were in 
sight. 



" 1 wonder," he queried, " whether we have time to 
walk through the grove before the feast time ? Sup- 
pose we go down this bank, and round by the pool ; 
I know all the paths." 

She assented. The pair walked the wood paths as 
solitary as though they were the paths of Adam and 
Eve. But — before Lorribard stood the angel with 
the flaming sword. A man walks the beautiful wil- 
derness of Eden but once, as he said to Amelia, when 
he told her the story of his past with Helen Bradley. 

"And now," he concluded, " I am waiting." 

He said this in a loud, clear voice. Amelia jumped 
backward, they so suddenly came upon a little group 




" You are not the same, Mr. Lorribard ? " inquired 
Helen. "And have a different reason from mine for 
the change ? " She looked at Amelia, as women do 
look at each other when they are rivals. 

"Oh, I can but wish so," was the astounding reply 
that Amelia made to this look, in a clear voice, and 
turning to Lorribard with an expression of devotion. 
"Can this be true, Amelia? Do you dare wish 
her implication true ? " asked Lorribard, his face 
beaming and ardent. " I can ask for nothing, for I 
am nothing." 

She extended her hand ; he took it and held it. 
"Quite dramatic," said the stranger lady. "But 
stupid for you, Helen." 

" Dear me," said Mr. Bradley, 
"a real wood idyl to be sure. 
I suppose we must go on." 

" Yo, heave ho ! " sang out 
Mr. Bell, from below ; and pres- 
ently the boat turned by the 
bridge. Mr. Jackson made a 
significant face when he saw the 
situation, but hailed Mr. Brad- 
ley cheerfully, and took his hat 
off to Helen. A word or two 
was spoken, and then the party 
separated. Lorribard looked 
pained for a moment ; he sigh- 
ed, and was silent. 

" Must I be ashamed ? " asked 
Amelia. " If you suffer, I must 
be." 

" Suffer ! I long to be happy ! 
Here comes Alec. My boy, 
come this way. I am afraid that 
I must steal your treasure." 

" No, my dear friend, I have 

given it to him, from the very 

first, and you must forgive me." 

Caroline appeared'. 

" I am sent to call 3>-ou all to 

the table." 

She divined the whole story. 
As the party moved on, she fell 
back and spoke to Amelia-in a 
low voice. 

" Is the pic-nic anything more 
to you than the Jackson family 
turned out of doors ? And can 
3'ou now unite sponge cake and 
scenery? " 

"Oh, yes," answered Amelia, 
promptly, "add Lorribard to 
everything." 

— Elizabeth Stoddard. 



"Thus from high hills the torrents swift and strong." — Rowc. 

— the Nemesis expected by Lorribard. Mr. Bradley 
and the ladies were coming toward them by a little 
bridge which spanned an outlet of the pool. 

" Well done, Lorribard. Met here, hey? " said Mr. 
Bradley, in a nervous, hesitating manner. 

"Yes, Jonas; you have not looked me up." 

Amelia's eyes were fastened upon Helen Bradley ; 
what would she do? 

" Helen," continued Lorribard, offering to shake 
hands with her, "seeing you so absolutely the same, 
makes the years I thought so long a unit merely. 
Are you the same ? " 

" Absolutely." 

" I thought so. Well, thank you on the whole." 

Her firm mouth shut itself more closely as she 
made a slight bow. 

" Dear me," exclaimed Mr. Bradley. 



After the Storm. —The sea 
is the most beautiful and the 
most terrible object in nature. 
It is delightful to watch it in 
the bright summer days, and to 
imagine it stretching on, on till 
it washes the shores of Europe, 
and on, still on, till it doubles 
the capes of Africa, and rolls 
its long surf on the glittering 
isles of the Pacific. Think of 
the ships sailing hither and 
thither, and bearing their pre- 
cious freights of life about the 
world. Then think of it when 
the winds have lashed it into 
fury, and the windows of heaven 
are opened, and heaven and 
earth seem to be coming togeth- 
er in thunder and lightning! 
Where are the ships now? They are driven before it 
like birds; they are sunk in its fathomless deeps; 
they are dashed on its rocky shores. When the 
storm is over, and the moon is riding high among the 
clouds, it will be beautiful again, but terrible, how 
terrible still ! 

Mr. Tavernier has caught the secret of the sea in 
his illustration, "After the Storm," and has rendered 
it with his accustomed vigor. The feeling which his 
work awakens is tenderly expressed by Miranda, in 
the "Tempest," who has just witnessed, as she sup- 
poses, a dreadful shipwreck: 

" O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perished." 



